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To a Good Man No Evil Gam Happen 

If death is the journey to another place, where, as men 
* say, all the dead are, what good can be greater than 
this ? Nay ; it this be true, let me die again and again. 

I shall have a 'wonderful interest in the place where I 
can converse with the heroes of old. I shall find out who is 
wise and who pretends to be wise and is not. What would 
not a man give, O judges, to be able to examine the 
leaded of the great Trojan expedition, or Odysseus ? What 
infinite delight would there be in asking them questions. 

Wherefore, 0 judges, he of good cheer about death, and know 
this of a truth—that to a good man no evil thing can happen. 

■ Socrates to his judges 


How We Carried On 

However dark the hours may be, whatever disasters befall us, 
we shall carry on. Nothing will break the spirit of the British 
people. Let us remember the dark hours of the last v/ar 
and how we rose above them and carried on to Victory. 


A ll through the disasters 
of the Great War we 
carried oh. The Germans 
stole through Belgium in 
the night. They surprised the 
world by tearing up their treaties 
and trampling on their word. So 
they won a stupendous advan¬ 
tage, crushing Belgium and 
menacing France. 

But 'we carried on. 

small British Army, which 
the Kaiser called contempt¬ 
ible, was drivetvfrom Mons, the 
weary forces staggering down the 
roads of France with the German 
Army on their heels. The enemv 
came near the gates of Paris, and 
the French Government left. 

But we carried on. 


W/T were short of shells. Our 
munitions ran so. low that 
our guns sent one shell back to 
Germany’s fifty. Our lines were 
so thin that dozens of men kept 
thousands at .bay. Once, when 
there came a grave appeal for 
reinforcements, the only answer 
Lord French could make was. 
You can have my orderly. 

But we carried on. 


■yKKASONS and mutinies gath¬ 
ered about us. The Khedive 
of Egypt failed us. There was 
trouble in North Africa with the 
•Senu'ssi tribe, in South Africa 
rebels seized all ammunition,.’ 
and the War Office had not an 
ounce to send. Th'c South African 
Government was menaced. 

But ivs carried on. 

■ YfA sa 'l cc l 0 ut proudly to the Dar- 
vv danellcs, into the shadows 
of defeat. Our men died there 
like flies. The}' fought with 
matchless courage, endured with 
matchless fortitude ; but war 
and pestilence and a famine of 
men overcame them, and 30,000 
heroes lie on Gallipoli. 

But we carried on. 


I ibkrty reeled in the Bal¬ 
kans. Bulgaria betrayed the 
countries that had made her free. 
Serbia was broken to pieces. 
There was treachery in Greece. 

But we carried on. 

T’iif, enemy abandoned law and 
honour and civilisation, in¬ 
vented new weapons of war, filled 
the air with poison gas, poured 
liquid fire into our troops, and 
poisoned wells. Our men suffered 
agonies while scientists thought 
out new means of protection. 

But we carried on. 

T Jnable to break the spirit of 
our armies, the enemy made 
war on peaceful towns to break 
the spirit of our people. They 
dropped bombs on streets and 
shops and hospitals, murdered 
hundreds of innocent people, 
kept whole towns awake at 
night, and struck terror to the 
hearts of the poor. 

But we carried on. . 


. D 


isaster .on disaster befell the 
Allied armies, short of men. 


We surrendered at Kut ; our 
Italian allies reeled back with 
colossal loss of men and guns; 
in France the gains of a year 
were lost in a week or two. 
Kussia failed us, Rumania fell, 
and the tragedy of the Balkans 
was complete. 

But we carried on. 

r JP 1! r. German Fleet turned 
pirate. Their submarines sank 
ships at sight. Peaceful passen¬ 
gers at sea were drowned in 
thousands. War ships or food 
ships, allied ships or. neutral 
ships, one after another they 
went down. One'of_ every four 
ships leaving our shores was sunk. 
Not a child was safe at sea, and 
without sea-power the Allies 
must. lose. 

But -we carried on. 

America came in all unready, 
her armies untrained, her 
supplies running out. We had 
to wait for her planes while she 
sent to India to fetch the seeds 
to grow the plants for castor oil. 

But we carried on. 

C*Vjr ships were sunk in millions . 

of tons, our mercantile marine 
was disappearing. Our tonnage 
was descending slowly towards, 
tiie point at which defeat 
appeared inevitable. We were 
nearing starvation. 

Bat we carried on. 

■The cost of the war went up to 
eight million pounds a day ; 
the War Bill was higher for a 
month than the Peace Bill for a 
year. Our finances were taxed 
to the uttermost. We pledged 
our last security abroad. 

But we carried on. 

LTxe hundred thousand, two 
hundred thousand, five hun¬ 
dred thousand, eight, hundred 
thousand, of our noblest men lay 
dead ; -one million, two million, 
were wounded. Our mines and 
factories at home were crippled 
in the effort to replace them. 

But we carried'on. 

S o, through good report and 
ill, we carried on. Through 
clouds at home and storms 
abroad, through the weary 
years of waiting, through terror 
and peril and disaster and death, 
we looked up to the stars and kept 
the faith. While Europe rocked 
and reeled, the land of Alfred 
and Cromwell and Nelson stood 
as a rock. Whether Peace would 
come by Christmas or next year 
or the year after, whether this 
or that ally fell out, whether 
Amiens or Paris or the Channel 
Ports went down, whether 
America came in Or not, whether 
the war on land were lost or won - 
this century or the next, Britain 
would hold the seas for Liberty 
and carry on till Germany had 
not a shell left for her guns. 

And she carried on, till Ger¬ 
many, shattered and beaten in 
the field, cried for merev and 
.begged for bread. 


Blow the Pipe and 


\ 



Beat the Drum 


Pipers of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 



The drummer of a Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


The War id. 
in the Net 
of the War 

It is a. great great glory to be 

fighting alone for the freedom 
of mankind, but indeed we arc not 
alone, for all, the world, in some 
way or another, is being caught 
up in the war. 

On every continent and in 
far-away little islands the peoples 
of the earth have been watching 
with admiration the majestic 
courage of the British people 
with bombs falling on their 
streets like rain. Our empire 
postbag shows us that every¬ 
where the common folk wait 
eagerly for. the news, switching 
on the BBC whenever there is a 
chance to hear its voice. Through¬ 
out the empire those who can are 
joining, the colours, and those 
who cannot arc contributing to 
Spitfire funds to hasten the great 
victory. It is pathetic to hear of 
old-age pensioners sending their 
pensions, and of the little fellow 
who gave his Saturday penny. 

America ’s Help 

America has approved .with 
remarkable enthusiasm the steps 
taken by President Roosevelt 
to give this country all the help 
they can. The 50 destroyers 
handed over to the British Fleet 
are taking their place in the 
front line of war. America is 
establishing • her air and naval 
liases in the various British 
territories that have been 
leased to her for 99 years ; thus 
she shatters Hitler’s dream of 
conquering America after he hits 

■ laid Europe in rains. 

So the whole English-speaking 
world is in the fight for freedom, 
600,000,000 of us, pouring out 
blood and treasure to destroy the 
foulest cruelty that ever ■ took 
human shape. In the Balkans 
King Carol has been driven 
from his throne,' and his son 
Michael is now King of Rumania ; 
but with the change has come 
the loss of territories by'Rumania, 
Hungary having taken back most 
of Transylvania and Bulgaria 
most of the Dobrudja. 

The End Is Not Yet 

So Rumania is being cut up at 
the bidding of the Dictators ; bin 

■ the end is not yet. Japan has 
its eye on the French territories 
between India and China, but 
there again the end is not yet, 
and it is thrilling .to see the 
gradual awakening of the French 
Empire, colony after colony 
rallying to freedom and sharing 
with General de Gaulle and his 
followers the glory of restoring 
France to its ancient dignity. 

All these things show how tire 
Hitler War is bringing all the 
world in, and we know that with 
our gallant R A F are French, 
Czech, and Polish pilots who 
are proud to strike a.blow side bv 
side with the men of the Island 
which is saving the world. 
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Abisha’s Window in 
Pippapass 


'Y’wenty years ago a forgotten 
man sat hunched up in his 
windowless cabin at Caney Creek 
in the Kentucky hills. 

His name was Abisha, and he 
lived in this miserable one-room 
shack with , his wife and their nine 
children. The earth was the floor, 
and through a slit in the log side- 
wall filtered rays of sooty light. 
In one corner was a fireplace, and 
toppling recklessly on the hearth¬ 
stone was a huge black kettle which 
cooked, washed, boiled, and stewed. 

There were many other cabins 
like this in these hills, where the 
mountain folk scratched an exis¬ 
tence from, the ' earth, and were 
sickly, ignorant, and half-nourished, 
in consequence. 

The New Cabin 

One day Abisha heard something 
that made him ponder deeply. 
News had trickled through that in 
a distant valley Women had come to 
uplift the mountain folk, and to 
bring relief to the sick and educa¬ 
tion to the young. So Abisha set 
out fqr the distant valley, where 
he fell on his knees at the feet of 
the women, and with halting 
speech told them of the sufferings 
of his people, begging them to go 
to Caney Creek. 

The teachers went. They,bought 
the entire farm of the dazed Abisha 
and built a school on it. Then 
they built him a new home, a fine 
cabin with windows, a wooden floor, 
and bedsteads instead of planks. 

For the next two decades Abisha 
could look out of his window and 
see the Caney Creek Community 
Centre grow in the newly-formed 


•village of Pippapass. This was an 
institution to educate promising 
boys and girls of the mountains to 
become leaders for their own people. 
Since the day Abisha set out 
nearly iooo people have attended 
school, and numbers are now in 
positions of leadership, helping to 
build a-better social order for the 
mountain area. 

There are.still many windowless 
and primitive cabins in the hills, 
and many children never set foot 
inside a school from one year’s end 
to the next. There are several 
reasons for this. Where there 
are no real roads children must 
walk through the creeks and'over 
rough trails. Some youngsters- 
have not proper clothing. Some 
few parents arc. not even yet in 
sympathy -with “ book-learning.” 
'They farm their hillsides, raise 
most of what they eat, barter some 
■produce for other necessaries at the 
country store, and accept whatever 
God sends. 

A Handsome Community 

• These mountain people are of 
splendid Anglo-Saxon ancestry, and 
when the boys and girls arc given a 
chance they make amazing pro¬ 
gress, You. could not find any¬ 
where a more handsome group 
of young people than those at this 
Centre. They are wonderful to look 
at and interesting in conversation. 

Now the sad hews has come that 
Abisha is no longer at his window. 
The. old mountaineer has passed 
away. He had seen his vision 
ripening before his eyes, and he 
has gone to the land of his fore¬ 
fathers a happy man. 


Greater Britain’s Youngest Child 

piFTY years ago a party of British Lord Randolph Churchill, father of 
settlers trekked from the Cape our Prime Minister, foresaw its 
into what was then Mashonaland .possibilities and went out to see it 

for himself. This was when the 


and hoisted the British flag where 
Salisbury now stands. Five of 
the pioneers still carry on in South 
Africa and were honoured at the 
Jubilee celebrated at Salisbury, 
whicli has now become the capital 
of Southern Rhodesia of which 
Mashonaland is a part. They are 
Mr Lionel Cripps, Mr O. J. Mallet 
Veale, Mr John Crawford, Mr 
Arnold Edmonds, and Mr T. • W. 
Rudland. They laid wreaths on 
the statue of Cecil Rhodes, who put 
Rhodesia on the map of the 
African All-Red-Route and be¬ 
queathed to it his name. 

Another name associated with 
the former Mashonaland should. 
. not be forgotten. 

-It was the Cinderella of British 
possessions, little thought of, but 

Mature’s Battle 
Goes On 

Wc told hero not long ago the 
story of a bravo mother pheasant 
sitting on her nest while the 
gardener narrowly escaped cut¬ 
ting her in two with -his sickle. 
Now comes a pathetic sequel. 

The grass the gardener was 
cutting was piled in a stack 
not far away ready for a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer, and in the mean¬ 
time it was noticed that the 
pheasant’s eggs were disappear¬ 
ing. There was no accounting 
for their going, and at last the 
pheasant deserted the nest, to 
the great regret of her admirers. 

In due course the farmer col¬ 
lected the grass, and at the’bot¬ 
tom of the stack was a stoat’s 
snug nest, with the remains of 
a rabbit and fragments of a 
pheasant’s eggs. 


new acquisition was only two or 
three years old, but lie came back 
to write a glowing account of it, 
and it is interesting now to recall 
that, on his return to England, 
his young son Winston was at 
Southampton to meet him. 

The early pioneers and Lord 
Randolph Churchill have been 
justified of their hopes and beliefs, 
and Rhodesia, the favourite child 
of Cecil Rhodes, -in adversity as in 
prosperity, in war as in peace, in 
whatever has befallen them, lias 
always maintained unchanged and 
unchangeable its heritage of loyally 
to the Motherland. A child among 
the nations, it is now playing a 
man’s part in the fight now raging' 
for Christianity and freedom. 

USA Will Not 
Stand Idly By 

It is good to recall these words of 
President .Roosevelt spoken at King¬ 
ston, Ontario, just two years ago. 

Civilisation is not national; it is 
international, even though that 
observation, trite to most of us, is 
today challenged in some parts of 
the. world. 

Ideas are not limited by terri¬ 
torial borders ; they are the common 
inheritance of all free . people. 
Thought is not anchored in any 
land; and the profit of education 
redounds to the equal benefit of 
the whole world. That is the one 
form of free trade to which the 
leaders of every opposing political 
party can subscribe. ( 

The Dominion of Canada is part 
of the sisterhood of the British 
Empire. I give to you assurance 
that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened by any other Empire. 


Can All Sorts of People 
Live Together in Peace? 


Little News 
Reels 

A Cheshire family has just- 
ended its tenancy of a farm after 
holding it for seven generations. 

A rich man of Exeter has left a 
fortune to the Daily Prayer Union. 

The wife of the first Army VC of 
the war, . 1/j - Nicholls of Nottingham, 
has been thrilled by discovering that 
her husband, reported dead, is still 
alive in Germany. 

The President of Paraguay has 
been killed in a plane accident. 

It has so far been arranged for 
about 25,000 children to be sent to 
safe homes overseas. 


r J’HE question is perhaps hardly 
worth asking, for it is obvious 
enough ; yet in these days, when 
Nazis and Fascists and Bolsheviks 
would have us all turned out in 
mass formation, it is worth while 
to remember that the very essence 
of the strength of the British 
Empire is that we all agree to 
disagree. 

No single race are we under the 
Hag, but made up of every race 
under the sun? Our Dominions 


America, the splendid and 
courageous. Red Indians. 

Not one of these teeming com¬ 
munities, whether natives or set¬ 
tlers from lands beyond their 
present borders, complains of in¬ 
justice or ill-treatment. The French 
Canadians, proud of their language, 
literature, and cultural and com¬ 
mercial 1 eritage, glory in their 
allegiance to the flag. The Ger¬ 
mans in Canada, Australia, and 
other Dominions, industrious and 


All the workers at the National 
Institute for the Blind have 
passed a resolution declining 
evacuation from London and 
declaring their determination to 
carry on. 

For the first time since its Charter 
eras granted by Henry the Second, 
Barnet Fair has had to be aban¬ 
doned, because of the war. 

Private Gar side of the East Kent 
Regiment refused a reward of £100 
from a company director whose 
wallet he found in a train, with 
ffiboo worth of securities in it. 

We hear of an apple tree 
being lifted by a bomb and flung 
through a second store}' window, 
while the apples scattered every¬ 
where. ‘ , 

/100 has been, contributed to the 
Red Cross Fund by 600 lepers in 
Fiji. 

We hear of a Cheshire bey at 
Hyde who gave his Saturday penny 
to a Spitfire fund. 

A volunteer corps of amateur 
gardeners has been formed to 
help householders to dig their 
allotments. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

Visiting French Cadets in a 
northern Scout camp. General 
de Gaulle expressed complete 
satisfaction with the arrange¬ 
ments made for his boys ; the 
General also inspected the British 
Scouts in camp. 

The Scouts of Kolhapur, India, 
spent three days in cooperation 
with various local bodies in cleaning 
up more than 400 villages ; tanks 
and wells were cleared of debris, 
roads cleaned, buildings white¬ 
washed, and the surroundings of 
houses.swept, cleaned, and tidied. 

A division of 50 cyclist Scouts 
has been formed ill Bombay to help 
with A It P work. 

The 1st.Kolhapur Troop in 
India make a trip each year 
into Hie Himalayas; this year 
they went far into Sikkim and 
the boys climbed to a height of 
13,000 feet. 

.1 shortage of police 'whistles for 
the Special Constabulary at Lagos in 
Nigeria was partially overcome by 
the surrender of 56 whistles by the 
local Scouts. 

Girl Scouts of Chicago cabled the 
Girl Guide headquarters in London 
asking how they could help ; they 
har e been asked to make clothing 
for refugee children now in this 
country. 

THINGS SEEN 

Over the wrecked front of a 
shop in a coastal town : 

Hitler our Last • Customer— 
Who Next ? 

A dog going straight to his 
rug under the stairs as soon as 
the siren sounds. 


are a miniature League of Nations. 
All peoples, countries, and lan¬ 
guages are represented in them, 
and all live together in tolerance, 
amity, and cooperative effort and 
goodwill. Think what that means, 
think of the wide diversity of 
creeds', ideals', customs, prejudices, 
hopes, and suppressed hatreds 
locked up in the breasts of the 
500 million: people who compose 
our Commonwealth. 

Between the North Pole and the 
South Pole ■ there is no wider 
difference than between the peoples 
and policies of our Empire, and in 
the intervening seas arc no depths 
more profound than the mental 
and spiritual deeps that divide our 
people, and yet the sum total is a 
vast harmony of purpose and 
agreement. 

The Great British Family 

This worldwide family, of which 
we are members embraces more than 
70 million white people—British, 
Irish, French, Dutch, German, 
Italian,'Hungarian, Czech, Russian, 
and in fact sons and daughters of 
every white nation, all of whom 
have elected to become British. 

In our family there are also 
360 million native people of India, 
40 million coloured people in our 
tropical colonies, six million Arabs, 
six million Malays, a million 
Chinese, a million Polynesians; 
lesser, hosts of lesser peoples, and, 
to crown the whole, about 100,000 
of the original inhabitants of North 

Old Lady 

In our postbag is a lctter 

from an old lady in Tasmania 
whose husband Was born in 
Kent and whose father came 
from Wiltshire. We, leel that 
we may send this passage on : 

I am Tasmanian by birth, so 
I have not seen the country 
wrapped in that beautiful white 
mantle which you look out upon 
from your* hilltop in Kent. In the 
flesh I. shall never see England 
now, but I love her name - and 
everything I know of her, and every 

Once in 2000 
Years 

One of' the strange happenings 
in the skies noted by the \Vi*e 
Men of the East before the com¬ 
ing of Christ is recurring this year 
and early in next, though it has not 
happened in all the years between. 

Three times in the six months 
following August of this year the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, will 
have met and passed one another. 
Jupiter, travelling at eight miles a 
second, and Saturn at two miles a 
second slower, caught up the ringed 
planet on August 15. The two 
appear to pass and repass, meeting 
again on October 11, and for the 
' third and last time on February 20 
next year. This is the final stage 
of this triple conjunction which 
last occurred'in the year 6 b c. 

By some astronomers, notwith¬ 
standing the uncertainty about the 
exact date of the coming of our 
Ford, the event has been associated 
with the Star of Bethlehem. 


model citizens, rejoice to be 
counted of the nation that permits 
them freedom to live without the 
prying .inquisition of the Gestapo, 
and without the necessity of stiffen¬ 
ing into fantastic attitudes to 
preface GobcFMorning with the 
ludicrous Heil. Hitler. 

Perfect Tolerance 

Political differences do not divide 
these many peoples made one. 
Perfect tolerance permits every 
man, woman, and child to follow 
their ow religion. There is agree¬ 
ment to differ and respect each 
other’s creed among our 67 million 
Protestants, our 13 million Roman 
Catholics, our. 210 million Hindus, 
our 100 million Mohammedans, 
our 12 million Buddhists, our 12 
million Animists, our 4 million 
Sikhs, Jains, and Parsees, and our 
millions of Jews. 

Between creed and creed : nd 
between man and man vast chasms 
of thought and practice yawn 
unbridgeable, and all are content to 
agree to disagree.- It is with us 
the very nature of things. It 
requires all sorts to make a world, 
we say, and all sorts and con¬ 
ditions are of the great British 
brotherhood, making allowances 
one for ..another, content to live 
and let live. 

Whatever, the petty troubles nix 
vexations of life, we all know tlur 
cur single aim is noble and nn 
selfish, that we seek the greates 1 
good of all our far-flung family 

Far Away 

day f pray many times that the 
wealth of beauty in her cities, and 
her lanes iind hedgerows, may not 
be destroyed. T can do nothing 
now but pray. 

“ Nothing but pray.” ; It is 
enough. As for us, we may do 
what we c'an .to be worthy of 
those far away who have never 
seen our country but love it and 
pray that it' may be saved from 
evil things. It is the love of a 
mighty multitude unseen that 
strengthens and sustains 11s. 

Q, Lovely 
Might 

. Does it occur to us, we wonder 
that the great success, of the 
RAF is not merely in the 
numbers of destroying planes 
brought down but in the fact 
that so often the enemy is 
driven back ? 

We hear, of 45 planes down and 
are thrilled; we have a quiet 
night and it seems less spect¬ 
acular,. but indeed it is the 
greater victory. 

We have had two long quiet 
nights of late, and for both we 
devoutly thank God and the 
R A F. We who - have had 
thousands of quiet nights with¬ 
out any special feeling of thank¬ 
fulness have come into a world 
in which a quiet night is the 
greatest of all our blessings, 
and one of the rarest. 
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What Ss Game ? 


in Iceland The Good Things Coming 

ir mm in TteiArin viK- fnp 9 


TW present month has witnessed' 
a spectacle to which it has been 
imaccustomed since 1831. Owing 
to the calling up of gamekeepers 
and other men who can shoot and 
keep down game, permission has 
been given to shoot game on Sun¬ 
days, and defenders of crops have 
been at work on partridges and 
pheasants since the first Sunday in 
the month. 

That shortens the close season 
for both birds, and brings a new 
day of danger into the calendar of 
their week. Ordinarily no game may 
be shot on Sundays, but there is a 
sort of exception. Rabbits are con¬ 
sidered vermin, to be shot on week¬ 
days and Sundays all the year 

THE THREEPENNY MEAL 

The Food Ministry is care¬ 
fully considering the question of 
communal feeding, in case any 
part of the country may need it 
through the exigencies of war. 

At Kintiing Park, Glasgow, a 
Corporation Communal Kitchen 
obtains excellent results. It 
produces meals for under three¬ 
pence each. 

Started . originally for the 
needy children' of Glasgow, the 
system was extended to adults, 
and proved extremely useful for 
refugees and evacuees. The 
very poor have their meals free. 

THE OTHER LONDON 

There is news from London, 
Ontario, of which the anecdote 
was told in the last war of a 
Canadian recruit who, when asked 
his birthplace, replied London. 

" London, Ontario ? ” said the 
recruiting officer. “ No,” said the 
British recruit, scornfully ; "Ton- 
don—half the blooming world ! " 

" But the Ontario London is also 
a blooming place, with a big 
population, many industries, and 
enough importance to entertain 
this year tlio Royal Society of 
Canada' at its University. Many 
important scientific papers ■ were 
read at this meeting, but those of 
the most popular interest dealt 
with the Canadian salmon. It 
appears that the salmon from the 
west find the waters of Eastern 
Canada too warm for their well- 
being ; and there is reason to 
suppose that several kinds of 
Canadian salmon came originally 
from Siberian rivers. 

X-RAY MAKES HEADWAY 

The Pulmograph is the newest 
achievement in the world of X-rays. 

It will take an .X-ray picture of 
the heart or lungs every four 
seconds, and records the radio¬ 
graphs on a.strip of kinematograph 
film, combining them with tiny 
photographs of each patient’s card. 
This v ery rapid X-ray machine has 
been designed primarily for making 
records of the lungs. The patients 
stand in front of a screen on which 
the rays cast an image of the lungs 
or heart. ' This image is visible, and 
is photographed by a camera which 
can take forty pictures at the rate 
of fifteen a minute. 

It is thus possible to take records 
of number^ of people in quick 
succession, and at very little cost. 


round, yet to prevent poaching and 
trespass they are included in Acts 
of Parliament devoted to game, so 
that only the authorised may level 
a gun at them. 

Pew people could say off-hand 
what the term game comprises. 
Here is the list: hare, pheasant, 
partridge; grouse, heath or moor 
game, black game, bustard, rabbit, 
woodcock, and snipe. In addition 
the eggs of pheasants, partridges, 
and black game are also treated as 
game. 

The new modification as to 
Sundays is a war measure ; during 
the Great War a man was con¬ 
victed for killing a hare on a 
Sunday. 


Our men in Reykjavik, the 
capital of Iceland, became at 
once the favourites of the 
children. 

Even the little ones take the 
hands of passing soldiers and go 
along with them. They hare 
learnt to say such English words 
as Hullo and Goodbye. 

If our'men are the kind to 
whom children run, nothing 
better can be said for them. 
Children know instinctively 
whom to trust. 

It has aided our task in 
Iceland, also, that we pay our 
way in good money and not in 
worthless marks. 


Stockings won't run, socks won't ' 
shrink, ink won’t stain, coats won't 
crease. What a future it will he ! 
It is coming. 

VWhen Joan gets blackberry stain 
” all down her new pinafore, or 
Peter upsets the inkpot on the .table¬ 
cloth. nothing remains for Mother to 
do but to trust it will not happen 
again. Now a better hope is 
coming for her in the new method 
which textile manufacturers are 
perfecting of making fabrics, not 
waterproof, but ■water-repellent'. 

The secret is to leave the fabric 
porous while making its fibres repel 
liquids. This is done by dipping the 
material in a bath of soap and alum 
and an aluminium salt. Some 


Men of the Deep 

x Divers for the Navy waiting their turn to descend 

^ at a training establishment Somewhere in England 



REINDEER OF THE 
GREAT TREK 

It hardly seems four years ago 
since the C N told the tale of the 
three-j'ears big trek, led by a 
veteran Lapp hunter, Andy 
Bahr, of a herd of 2370 reindeer 
from the west coast of Alaska to 
the Mackenzie River region. 

But time rolls on, and in 
their new homo the reindeer 
herded there for the benefit of 
the Eskimos (now that the caribou 
has vanished northwards] have 
increased to 6000. Another 1700 
were added last year, and Eskimos 
have been given the posts of 
reindeer wardens. One of them 
is in charge of }'et another herd 
of 800 moving up to the Horton 
River Reserve. The utmost care 
is given to the reindeer, on whose 
well-being the Eskimos depend 
for food and clothing. 

A WORD TO PETER 
PUCK 

Dear ’Editor, Please tell Peter 
Puck that of the Burnham boy 
bellringers referred to in the C N 
six are girls belo.w the age of twelve, 
and they do (in .wartime) pull 
together as in peacetime, even if 
they do not produce any resultant 
sound from the bells.—George 
Gilbert, Instructor to St Peter's 
Bellringers, Burnham, Bucks. 


FISH submarines TERRORISED ENGLAND 

Extract from a letter somewhere 
in England : 

A bonib came down in the 
garden last night at the foot of 
the new apple tree. John is 
furious. He paid 8s 6d for it, and 
it was doing nicely. 


Tale of a Hat 


Yy/in:x a well-known New Yorker 
" bought himself a straw hat the 
other day he little thought of the 
good that was to come of ' his 
purchase. 

It happened that he had not 
quite enough money with him to 
pay for it ; he was 14 cents .short. 
Explaining this to the proprietor, 
he was gratified to be told that it 
was quite all right ; he could take 
the hat and pay the difference some 
other time. 

A few days later, while wearing his 
new headgear, he met a friend who 


was head of a big business concern. 

“ That’s a very smart hat you are 
wearing,” he said. 

“ Do you like it ? ” was the 
surprised reply. “ I bought it at. 
a little shop on Madison Avenue.” 
And he went on to tell of the court¬ 
eous treatment he had received 
there. 

“ Why,” said his friend, “ next 
week I am sending my Goo people 
to a summer camp, and I always 
give them a new hat for the occasion. 
I’m going straight to that shop to buy ' 
all the hats they have." 


Some account of the exploits of 
the swordfish have been put on 
record by Dr E. W. Gudger in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal. 

One of these fearsome fish drove 
its sword through the upper sheath¬ 
ing, a four-inch planking, and six 
inches of teak in the hull of the 
brig Tinker of New York. Another 
did even more. It pierced 18 inches 
of hard wood and 14 inches of oak 
of the South Sea whaler Fortune. 

The facts would be unbelievable 
if not strictly proved, but they are 
accounted for by the great speed 
through the water of the swordfish 
and its weight of half a ton or more. 
It is usually a timid fish, and its 
attacks on ships probably result 
from fright, or occur when it is in 
pursuit of a shoal of small fish. 

616 YEARS AGO 

Somebody has been looking 
up a letter written in 1324 by 
Prior Henry of Eastry (who 
built the screen round the choir 
at Canterbury), in which he 
speaks of a threatened invasion 
of Kent and gives instructions 
about refugees and the blowing 
of horns. From the same time 
comes a drawing just reproduced 
in the Canterbury Cathedral 
Chronicle with the inscription 
“ God spede the plow and 'send 
us korue ynow.” 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

In dry weather the ground should 
be kept well hoed, so tliat not a 
vestige of weeds may be seen when 
wet weather sets in. There will then 
be less need to tread and puddle 
the ground in unfavourable weather. 

Take up and store potatoes that 
are ready ; the latest varieties may 
remain a little longer. 

Tie and stake plants that are still 
in bloom or have not yet flowered 
in the herbaceous border, as the 
strong winds’ generally prevalent 
are apt to break them down. 


SOLDIERS OF THE 
FACTORY 

Iri this strange war, so unlike 
all others, the factory is as vital 
in our plans for repelling the in¬ 
vader as a fort in open country. 

. Very picturesque are those Home 
Guards who mount guard behind 
sandbags on the open downs; but 
there arc other members of that 
civilian army whose duties are 
carried on where they work, build¬ 
ing ships and planes and making 
munitions. In all our industrial 
centres where war work is going 
on by day and night are groups of 
men, most of them soldiers of the 
Great War, who have made them¬ 
selves responsible for the defence 
of their factory or workshop, pre¬ 
pared at the sound of the siren to 
drop the hammer and take up the 
rifle or run to man a machine-gun 
and drive off the raiding plane 
or parachutists. 

These members of the Home Guard 
are as much in the firing line as 
members of the Forces,, and we 
must not forget their willing 
services when the day of Victory 
comes. 


fabrics may even receive a mfero- 
scopic film of wax. The result of 
these patented processes is that 
anything dropped on the surface 
of the fabric—ink, fruit stains, 
blacking—docs not sink in; and the 
most delicate silks and cottons to 
which such accidents happen can 
be cleansed at, once by dipping 
them in a basin of water.. They 
will come out spot-free and dry. 

There are further possibilities in 
other new baths, of chemicals. 
Stockings can be preserved from 
running, socks from shrinking, coats 
from creasing, and the moth kept 
at bay. A glorious'future seems to 
be opening out before the mothers 
and fathers of the rising generation. 

THE SHAMLEEKS 

Anxious for the welfare of 
the Services and realising the 
danger of borcdoip, the-Govern¬ 
ment is making strenuous efforts 
to keep the men actively em¬ 
ployed in healthy exercise, so 
clubs that have made history in 
amateur football s,till have, the 
flag flying, though with difficulty. 
Two of the best known, the 
London Irish and the London 
Welsh, both Rugger, have com¬ 
bined and blended emblems, the 
Irish the shamrock, the Welsh 
the leek. Their official wartime 
title is the-Shamleeks ! 

THE CN OUT OF TUNE 

In a brief reference to the bells 
of ’Liverpool Cathedral in the CN 
of August 31 a stupid error was 
made in writing of the tenor 'bell, 
weighing four tons, as the biggest 
bell in England. There are, of 
course, many bigger and heavier 
bells, Nottingham City Hall having 
one of ten tons called Little John, . 
and St Paul’s Cathedral one of 17 
tons, more aptly named Great 
Paul. The - Editor much regrets 
that his staff is so much out of 
tune on this occasion, and trusts 
that these few ounces of fact will 
atone for so many tons of fiction. 

THE SOFT-SPEAKER 

At the Leipzig Fair a German 
manufacturer of wireless re¬ 
ceivers exhibited a soft-speaker 
of distinct but quiet tone which 
should be a boon to flat dwellers. 
In one of its forms it can be 
placed under a pillow so that it 
can be heard by the user but 
by- nobody else, and it is also 
excellent for use in hospitals. 

A FRIEND IN A HURRY 

From a Correspondent 

A friend two doors away came 
to see us the other evening. 

He was breathless as he strode 
into the hall and said quickly : 

“ Excuse me, but I've just thought 
of something. In spite of the war 
I have legs that run, hands to do 
things with, eyes to see, ears to 
hear, a garden to work in, a wife 
to love, children to care for, work 
to do, and a friend to call on 
without knocking at his door ! 
Hurrah I ” 

And off ‘lie went. 


Grain in Church 


TsJever has our land seen so strange 
a harvest as that which is still 
being gathered in. Aeroplanes have 
brought our cornfields into the front 
line of the war, antf bombs and 
machine-guns are employed against 
the reapers, while incendiary missiles 
are used in the attempt to set fire 
to the grain. 

In the old days, when such out¬ 
rages were impossible and incon¬ 
ceivable, the church itself was 
sanctuary and fortress against the 


onset of an enemy. In time of 
peace, when . harvests were rich 
and abundant, barns overflowed, 
and the church in country places 
was used as a granary to house the 
surplus. There still exists the record 
of the embarrassment of an Essex 
parson who announced his inten¬ 
tion of taking service at Bowers 
Gifford, and was informed that the 
congregation would be delighted to 
have him but unfortunately the 
church was packed with corn. 
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Meet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 



The Brave Bishop of Krakof 


w* hear of two old men of 84; 

who have figured in the 
tragic news of the world. 

One is Marshal Petain, who 
becomes a more pitiable figure 
each day, kept in his bedroom, 
rarely seen, able to work for only 
two hours a .day. Yet this old 
man is destrojdng the soul of 
France, breaking up its empire, 
and handing the nation bound to 
its enemies. 

The other old man of 84 is the 
Bishop of Krakof, who was in¬ 
formed not long ago that the 
Nazi tyrant of the city wished to 
see him. The bishop sent word 
that his hours for seeing people 
were from ten to twelve. The 
Nazi called. He had a document 
© 

DEFINITELY 

Jn the High Court the other 
day a witness answered 
“ Definitely ” to-many questions 
asked him by his counsel. " Ah,” 
said Mr Justice Humphreys, 
“ everybody nowadays seems to 
say 'definitely' when they mean 
yes.” 

Counsel then remarked, " It’s 
BBC English, my lord.”- But is 
that so ? We have not noticed 
this ridiculous habit in the broad¬ 
casts, and we think the BBC 
should be cleared from such a 
stain on its good name. But it is 
certainly true that Definitely is 
heard far too frequently now. 
Perhaps someone ' will intro¬ 
duce Precisely for a change. At 
one time Absolutely had a silly 
vogue. 

It would be much better if our 
bright young things would speak 
ordinary good English. 

© 

An Idea Thrown Away 

"yHEKE is much talk of the 
difficulty of finding out the 
names of stations in the dark, 
now that they had been removed. 
Will it not occur to somebody to 
dive into the good ideas of the 
past which have -been lost or 
thrown away in these days ? 

We remember quite well riding 
on the old Underground and 
being captivated by a revolving 
device which told us the name 
of each station as we came to 
it. Nothing so good has been 
invented since, and the idea 
might well be copied now. 


elaborately worded to let the 
world know that the Polish 
people were being kindly treated, 
that churches were respected, 
that nothing was put in the way 
of the faithful living their life 
from day to day. Would the 
bishop sign on this line please ? 

The bishop would not. But 
why ? asked the Nazi Governor. 

” Well, you see,” said the 
bishop, “ an old man who is 84, 
who is so soon, to meet his Maker, 
is naturally afraid of telling a 
lie.” 

We may be sure the Nazi 
wondered why an old man of 
Krakof should be so awkward 
when an old man of Vichy was 
so obliging. 

'© 

Pull Them Up 

^ue there any railings in your 
town or village ? Are there 
any around old graves in the 
churchyard ? 

If so, please write to the 
Minister of Supply about them 
and demand that they should 
be pulled up. 

There are thousands of tons 
of old iron rotting away in out 
churchyards which could now. 
be saving the foundations of 
Christianity, if somebody would 
think a little more. 

We strongly urge the Director 
of Scrap Iron to pull up all these 
railings. Like everything. else 
in the country they are Govern¬ 
ment property, and should be 
sent to the Scrap Heap of 
Victory. 

® 

A Word From Wellington 

J-|ard pounding this, gentle¬ 
men; let’s see who will pound 
longest 1 

STICK IT 

r a time when danger threatens 
we may recall this old 
saying : 

Man is like a postage stamp. 
He gets licked, depressed, stuck 
in a corner, sent from pillar to 
post, but in the end he gets there 
if he sticks to it. 

# 

JUST AN IDEA 

The war makes a lot of things 
plain; we have to stop humbugging 
ourselves and think straight. 


Under the Editor's Table 


gPUNTER-PROOF hats have been 
invented. Useful for people 
with wooden heads. 

0 

Potatoes will.help to see its through 
the winter. They have eyes. 

a. 

Nazi plane fell into 
the well of an 
English cottage. A 
come-down. 

0 

yj HA -V who owed 
money changed his 
address eight times. The 
only change he had. 

3 

A MERicA takes her hat 
off to England 
because England keeps 
her hair on. 


PHE feopte who call Siren sirecn 
make a pronounced mistake. 

. 3 

YJany domestic servants are doing 
war work. We ought to have 
a smashing victory. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


§OME air-raid shelters 
have central heating. 
But during an air raid 
you want to keep cool. 

0 

Qld people like to 
look back at the 
past. They can’t look 
at it any other way. 

0 

QERMANY is doing its 
__ . utmost to prevent 

If we are making the best waste But be 
of our sheltered lives able to save its face. 



The Time Will Come 
For These Thshgs 

Jt is always good to think of 
Peace, even in time of war. 
Sooner or later the clouds 
will break and men will again 
be free to devote their energies 
to the true purposes of life—to 
cultivate every human faculty, 
to draw all peoples together in 
helpful harmony, to make war 
on poverty and disease. 

The chief industrial lesson of 
war is that a great nation can 
in quick time manufacture a 
mountain of munitions.. 

It lakes no longer to make as 
great a pile of the instruments of 
pence—to build homes, to beau¬ 
tify cities, to utilise every acre of 
land, to make clothes enough and 
comforts enough to raise the 
standard of life for all. 

In war we take millions of 
young men and boys and turn 
them quickly into efficient 
soldiers. In peace we have 
ample time- to give every hoy 
and girl a proper training for 
life. The material is so good 
that the possibilities are 
glorious. We want a nation of 
healthy, happy, bright-eyed 
citizens, deft of hand and eager 
of intellect, to whom life will be 
a splendid adventure, full of 
opportunity. 

In war we realise that the 
nation is a club, the members 
of which must help each other. 
That should be true also of 
peace. In peace our nation 
must come to be tenanted by 
citizens cooperating to live full 
lives, and happy in their con¬ 
scious citizenship as units of a 
true civilisation. 

In war there are no hungry 
soldiers while food and com¬ 
forts are available. In peace 
there have been too many 
soldiers of industry left forlorn 
in poverty and degradation. 

As for disease, nearly all of it 
is due to poverty, and if we 
create universal conditions of 
health disease will automati¬ 
cally disappear. 

© 

A Little Poet’s Appeal 
to a Great One 

Thou hast the power 

To succour and inspire 
Our tortured nation in her 
trying hour. 

Come, Masefield, bring 
Thine own effectual lyre, 

Lend lustre to the flames of 
Freedom’s fire. 

Now, while our world with 
sorrow is a-brim. 

Make speed to play thy part. 
Great master, sing ! 

Egbert Sandford 
-© 
o 

Mews comes to us from a 
village near Scarborough 
of a Yorkshireman who is nearly 
4 and is learning his alphabet. 
He is specially fond of the letter, 
O, it appears, and on being asked 
why by his grandmother the 
small scholar explained that he 
liked the O's best because God 
liked them, for did He not make the 
sun and the moon of two big O’s ? 


Tom Brown Goes 



Dr Arnold reprimands Tom on his first day at school 


1 homas Hughes’s splendid tale of Tom Brown’s Schooldays has been 1 
produced in Hollywood it was made by a British director, Robert 
Hardwicke being Dr Arnold and Freddie Bartholomew Tom’s friend E 


What 

Co clear are the evil effects of 
^ Napoleon's career that historians 
sometimes try to reach a more 
balanced view by seeking evidences 
0/ good in a man who must always 
excite wonder by his energy, daring, 
and originality. One great good 
thing lie did, they say. 

That good is discerned in the 
Code of Laws introduced in France 
under- his authority—a - Code that 
has been adopted by many States 
when they have been needing a 
clear and compendious legal system 
for themselves. Granted, say the 
historians, that this meteoric per¬ 
sonage who convulsed Europe for 
twenty years was an upstart, un¬ 
scrupulous, a ruthless aggressor, a 
tyrant when successful, an almost 
insane grasper at personal power 
all the way along liis career ; but 
do not forget that he launched the 
Code Napoleon, which still forms 
the kernel ot the laws of a dozen 
nations. 

The Civil Code of Laws 

Here wc are asking how far it is 
true that Napoleon deserves to be 
credited with the legislation which, 
outside France, is by custom asso¬ 
ciated with his name. 

The first demand of the French 
people when the French Parliament 
was revived in 1789 was for a con¬ 
densed statement of the laws of the 
land, keeping in what was good, 
rejecting w-liat was bad, outgrown, 
cr unnecessary, and including 
modern changes. -Already the 
ancient laws of France had been 


Good Die 

codified by a great French lawyer, 
so there was considerable material 
to work on. An up-to-date Code 
was promised to the people in 1791, 

* when Napole.on- had not been heard 
of ; but the revolutionary additions 
to the laws went on apace, and 
simplification was not an easy task, 
though some, of the most famous 
French jurists attempted it. 

The Peace of Amiens in 1802 left 
Napoleon free to take an active 
part in reorganising the civic 
constitution of France. By force 
of his personality he was master in 
France as no man had ever been 

The Dog R< 

A ccording to a correspondent of 
The Times, German chemists 
have discovered that the hips o£ the 
common dog .rose are a rich soilrce 
of Vitamin C, so valuable in pre¬ 
venting scurvy. 

It is said that the German Rail¬ 
ways have arranged to plant half a 
million wild roses along the lines to 
secure this new source of Vitamin C; 
but Germany gets plenty of cheap 
lemons from Italy, which give her 
an ample supply of what she needs 
in this respect. 

Half a million roses sounds a big 
total, but for years our hedgerows 
have been robbed of something like 
that number annually, for it is on 
the stock of this rose that practi¬ 
cally all our cultivated garden roses 
are grafted. The proudest beauty 
in the rose garden, perfect in shape. 
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ro School Again 



A quiet hour’s fishing for.Tom and a friend 



Tom entertains the School House soon after his arrival at Rugby 


2 into a film play by RKO Radio Pictures. Although the film was 
:evenson, and the cast includes many British players. Sir Cedric 
An American boy, Jimmy Lydon, takes the part of Tom Brown 

r * 


Napoleon Do? 


Tore, and no consideration of 
jmocratic discussion hampered 
He had the military mind 
id. a natural genius for organi- 
tion, and he applied himself to 
e completion of the Code of Laws, 
Hit understanding that it must be 
;C f work of experts. 

Ife had formed a Council of State 
r calling in experts from all - 
rarters to deal with many aspects 
•'ocial organisation, and he ap- 
liiited a committee, to whom the 
otk of preparing the Code was 
v n. He meant to see this work 
ir ugh promptly, in an interval 



r and perfume, springs from a 
ir ■ that once flourished in the 
•C ,c of a country lane. So many 
iv6 been uprooted as living foun- 
itions of the aristocrats of the 
rden that fears have been ex- 
essed that the race in the wild 
ate may become extinct and 
self need cultivating. 

Roses are of widespread growth 
many lands, but nowhere do they 
aoh such perfection as in our own 
nil, with its ideal rose climate 
id its unexcelled gardeners. When 
jrope was distraught in Napo- 
an’s day the Empress Josephine, 
fe of Napoleon, gave a passport 
.‘Hammersmith gardener named 
eijnedy so that, war or no war, ho 
igtit journey regularly between 
radon and Paris to see that her 
ses should not suffer for want of 
ijlish skill. 


of peace, without any of the delays 
customary to the law. fn four 
months a Code was hammered out 
which two years later was in prac¬ 
tical operation in France through 
the necessary new machinery of 
administration. 

Of course it was a great work of 
forceful organisation, but it was 
not Napoleon’s work. 

It is quite evident that France 
does not feel that the Code Napo- 
ldon honestly deserves the name ; 
the misnomer is only preserved by 
foreign nations. When the Code 
first came into operation it was 
called simply the Civil Code of 
France. Not till Napoleon had 
been emperor three years was its 
title altered, as a part of the pre¬ 
vailing flattery, to the Code Napo¬ 
leon. In 1818 the title was changed 
back to the Civil Code. 

A Sound Administrator 

Why should he absorb the credit ? 
There is no good reason for it. The 
general effect on France of his work 
as a statesman and administrator 
was .sound, for he gave a solidity-to 
the French constitution which it 
had not attained until he mani¬ 
pulated the results of the Revolu¬ 
tion. As Saint-Bcuve says, he 
threw some blocks of granite into 
the breakwater. But his few years 
of peace .do not balance in the scale 
his almost incessant wars, and the 
Code that enshrines his name is not 
his. It can hardly be said that 
Napoleon did any good worth 
remembering today. 



Water That is Past 


No ta Can Measure It 

| et us learn our lessons. Never, 
never, never believe any 
war will be smooth and easy, or 
that anyone who embarks on 
that strange voyage can measure 
the tides and hurricanes he will 
encounter. 

The statesman who yields to 
war fever must realise that once 
the signal is given he is no longer 
the master of policy, but the 
slave of unforeseeable and un¬ 
controllable events. Antiquated 
war offices, weak, incompetent, 
or arrogant commanders, un¬ 
trustworthy allies, hostile neu¬ 
trals, malignant fortune, ugly 
surprises, awful miscalculations, 
all take their scats at the council 
board on the morrow of a de¬ 
claration of war. 

Always remember, however 
sure you are that you can easily 
win, that there would not be a 
war if the other man did not 
think that he also had a chance. 
Mr Winston Churchill in 1930 

0 Statesmen, Guard Us 

A Statesmen, guard us, guard the 
eye, the soul 

Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 

And save the one true seed of 
freedom sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient 
throne. 

For, saving that, yc Help to save 
mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into 
dust. 

And drill the raw world for the 
march of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane, and 
. crowns be just. - Tennyson 

THE REMEDY 

or every social wrong there 
is a remedy, but that remedy 
must be nothing less than the. 
abolition of the wrong. 

Henry George 


T istf.n to the water mill 
1 Through the livelong day. 
How the clicking of the wheel 
Wears the hours away ! 
Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves ; 

From the field the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves. 

And a proyerb haunts my 
mind 

As a spell is cast: 

The mill cannot grind 
With the icater that is past. 

Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 
And the sickle cannot reap 
Corn once gathered. 

Flows the ruffled streamlet on. 
Tranquil, deep, and still. 

Never gliding back again 
To the water mill. 

Truly speaks that proverb old. 
With a meaning vast: 

The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past. 

Jake the lesson to thyself, 
True and loving heart ; 
Golden youth is fleeting oy,- 
Summer hours depart. - 
Learn to make the most of iile. 
Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee 
back 

Chances swept away ! 


Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last: 

The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past. 

Work while yet the daylight 
shines, 

Man of strength and will 1 
Never docs the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill ; 

Wait not till tomorrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy ivay. 

All that thou canst call thine 
own 

Lies in thy today. 

Power and intellect and health 
May not always last: 

The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past. 

0 the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by ! 

O the good that might have 
been, ' 

Lost without a sigh 1 
Love that we might once have 
saved 

By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never 
penned, 

Perishing unheard. 

Take the proverbto thine heart, 
Take, and hold it fast : 

The mill cannot grind 
With the neater that is past. 

Sarah Doudney 


With God and With the Seas 

I et us be backed with God and 
with the seas 

Which He hath given for fence 
impregnable. 

And with their helps only defend 
ourselves : 

In them and in ourselves our safety 
lies- Shakespeare 

TEACH THEM THIS 

Jeach your sons that - their 
bravery is but a fool’s boast 
and their deeds but a firebrand’s 
tossing unless they are indeed just 
men and perfect in the fear of 
God ; and you will soon have no 
more wars. John P.uskin 

Renew My Will From Day to Day 

Denew my will from day to day, 

1 Blend, it with Thine, and take 
away 

All that now makes it hard to say. 
Thy will be done. 

Charlotte Elliott 

The Philosophy of Jimmie 
Pannikin 


BRITANNIA 

CJhij alone clasps the conquered 
to her breast; 

By her all men are with one name 
imprest; 

More mother than queen, with 
kindly bonds from far. 

Whom she has tamed she ties ; 
her citizens they are. 

Through her broad realm where’er 
her guest may roam, 

Beneath her peaceful rule lie’s 
still at home. 

We shift at will. To see New 
Zealand's shore 

Today’s a jaunt, however feared 
of yore ; 

To drink the Vaal, to quaff St 
Laurence tide. 

Is ours ; no distances our race 
divide. 

One nation, one and all, we are 
for aye. 

Nor bourne nor date shall bound 
the British sway. 

Adapted from a Roman poet, by Her- - 

bert Warren, Magdalen College, Oxford 


A Prayer For the Brotherhood 
of Life 

J-Joly and Blessed Lord, 
graciously grant my most 
humble petition for the Sacred¬ 
ness and Oneness of Life. 

Open wide my arms with 
welcome for all Thy little ones, 
all that in any way suffer, that 
are in pain, .that hunger and 
thirst, uneasy by heat or by cold. 
Compassion for these, O Lord ! 

Grant, Lord, that each of Thy 
little ones, and all those against 
whom Thy holy law has been 
broken by man, come close to 
my heart for love, for warmth, 
lor stilling of hunger and thirst, 
for healing, for tenderness, for 
joy and peace. 

Grant that, so cherished, the 
little ones may fall asleep, and 
that their precious spirits may be 
one with mine belore Thee, 
Lord, Ruler of the Universe. 

Charlotte Pearson 


A lot of bright tuneful music. 

is a fine -thing to have about 
the school and the home. It 
drives away drabness and blots 
out the blues and bad temper 
for a blissful space. 

Youth is the time for songs 
and singing, not for silence and 
sorrow. Fill up the children’s cup 
of happiness while you may and 
when you can, for none of u.s 
know how soon the workaday 
world will leave but dregs to 
drink. Happy memories of a 
golden childhood often give 
adults great power to bear heavy 
burdens cheerfully, willingly, 
successfully. 

Jimmie Pannikin. .In Australian 
School Inspector 



Southwell Minster is the least known of ourcatim.- ... s dignified 
fane in a Nottinghamshire village of about 3000 souis S he minster 
is mainly from the 12th century and in 1884 it became a cathedral 
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The Moon Hides Aldebaran 

Vastness of Our Universe 


The Moon will pass in front of 
the bright star Aldebaran on 
Sunday evening next, September 
22, writes the C N astronomer, thus 
providing an added interest to the 
eastern sky in which, Jupiter and 
Saturn appear close to each other. 

We shall not be able to observe 
Aldebaran' pass behind the Moon 
because she does not rise until 
nearly io o'clock; but about ii 
o’clock or very soon after, Alde¬ 
baran may be seen to reappear 
from behind the dark edge of the 
Moon. The exact moment of re¬ 
appearance varies according to the 
observer's situation, being a minute 
or two after ii o’clock,in south-east 
England and nearly 20 minutes 
later in northern Britain. 

Aldebaran will appear suddenly 
a little way to the' right of the 
Moon’s bright edge and southern 
cusp, as indicated in the picture. 
This singular spectacle is of course', 
due to the fact, that the Moon- is 
■ approaching the last-quarter phase 
when a large "portion of her right 
side is in darkness and invisible. 
This is fortunate, as it permits 
Aldebaran to reappear from behind 
the dark invisibly edge of. the Moon 
and so convey the singular im¬ 
pression of the star suddenly coming 
into existence. 



These occurrences, called by 
astronomers, occultations, are of 
great value in timing the Moon's 
motions to a small fraction of a 
second: As her rate of motion is 
never stable, owing to the con¬ 
stantly varying gravitational pull 
to which she is subjected, the posi¬ 
tion of the Moon for years ahead 
lias to be adj usted from time to time 


to allow for small unknown in¬ 
fluences. The Moon frequently 
occults fainter stars than Alde¬ 
baran and these are usually better 
suited to this purpose. 

Aldebaran being a bright first- 
magnitude star is of more spec¬ 
tacular interest to us but, owing to 
the low altitude of the Moon at the 
time, glasses or binoculars should be 
used if possible, for Aldebaran is 
likely to appear faint amid the 
moonlight and probable mists pres¬ 
ent near the horizon. Moreover 
glasses will reveal many of the 
stellar gems of the Hyades surround¬ 
ing the Moon, chiefly to the right 
of and below her. 

Vast Span of Empty Space 

Now, though Aldebaran appears 
so' near to the Moon, its actual 
distance is enormous and whereas 
the light from the Moon takes only 
one and one-third of a second to 
reach us it takes.57 years to reach 
us from Aldebaran. In other words, 
it would take an aeroplane speeding 
continuously at 300 miles an hour 
34 days to reach.the present position 
of the Moon, but; it would take 
132,57 1 ,git years to reach where 
Aldebaran. is now. However, be¬ 
cause Aldebaran is travelling away 
froth us at an average speed of 
about 130,000 miles an hour our 
aeroplane,- at its relatively snail’s 
pace of 300 miles an hour, could 
never reach Aldebaran. If it were 
possible for it to do so it would find 
a colossal sun with a diameter.of 
some 32,600,000 miles, actually 
about 15,200 times greater than that 
of the Moon. 

We thus realise what a terrific 
span of empty space actually 
intervenes between the Moon and 
Albebaran when the star reappears. 
But it is only of so-called material 
that space is empty, actually terrific 
forces from every point of the 
Universe are crossing and re- 
crossing that wide chasm and, 
though we cannot see them, filling 
it with vibrations of Energy such 
as those which make us vibrate 
with Life. G. F. M. 


Tie Wonderful Millstone 


jyjmi.STONEs used for grinding are 
not smooth; they have their 
surfaces dressed, or cut with i'ur- 
"roivs running from the centre to the 
circumference. This is for making 
the stones rough, so that the corn 
can be easily ground up into flour.. 
But, of course, in time the face of 
the stone becomes worn smooth, and 
must be re-dressed, which means 
that fresh furrows have to be cut.' 

It would be a tremendous help 
to the miller if someone could 
invent a stone that would always 
keep rough, but such a thing, we 
say, is impossible. Is it ? What 
man cannot do Nature can ; and 
in the tooth of the horse and other 

Little Birds in the 
Wild Atlantic 

Following the gulls, the starlings 
are coming back to town, to take 
dp their winter quarters in he cosy 
hasonry of St Paul’s and the British 
'/'useum. Meanwhile numbers of 
them have found eligible villa_ 
residences, in the poor little houses 
abandoned in the island of St Kilda, 
when the fishermen and crofters 
left them for good nine years ago. 

The island, so beset by" the storms 
of the Atlantic, has become a new 
bird sanctuary. In its solitary cliffs 
the eider duck, secure from those 
human robbers who would take its 
eggs, now dwells in peace, and it has 
been accompanied by a new popula¬ 
tion of shags and razor bills, the 
meadow pipit, and the common 
snipe. 


animals she has invented just such 
a grindstone as the miller wants— 
one that is wearing all the time but 
never wears too smooth. 

It is done by having the tooth 
made of different substances, all of 
varying degrees of hardness. The 
horse’s tooth is composed of three 
materials—enamel, dentine, and 
cement ; and as the free surface of 
the tooth grinds up the food these 
three substances are worn away at 
different rates. The result is that 
the crown 9E the tooth is always 
uneven and rough ; and not only 
so, for the tooth itself is renewed 
day by day, so that it does not 
wear down. 

The Raider and the 
Breakfast Table 

The Nazis tell their people that 
nearly all London's electricity is 
cut off and her people are starving. 
Of course there is not a word of 
truth in the story", and country 
cousins may be comforted to know 
that all goes well in the capital, 
with markets, shops, and larders 
full to overflowing. 

Now and again milk on its way to 
town may be delayed. Although 
there are always supplies in reserve, 
sometimes, owing to fewer de¬ 
liveries, milk received, say, at 
eleven one morning, is apt to show 
a clotting of the cream on the next 
morning’s breakfast table. 

That, the C N begs to inform 
Mr Hitler, is the only noticeable 
handicap respecting supplies. 


Song For the 
Home Guard 

It was David Garrick who, 1S1 
years ago, gave us Hearts of Oak, 
one of the grandest of our 
patriotic songs ; it was a dramatist 
W. S. Gilbert, who left us a song 
that might serve as the anthem of 
the gallant veterans who form our 
Home Guard. Keeping watch and 
ward on cliff and headland, as well 
as in town and city" and in the quiet 
of villages, arresting German air¬ 
men as they alight and bringing 
■>down planes with their rifles, they 
might, as. fitly as the Yeomen 
warders of the Tower, sing the lines 
written for those old warriors : 

But our year is not so spent. 

And our days are not so faded, 
But that we with one consent. 

Were our loved land invaded, 

Still would face a foreign foe. 

As in days of long ago. 

That was written in 188S, when 
many of. our Home Guard were 
boys. Today they are veterans of 
wars waged and won, skilled in 
modern tactics and proving, them¬ 
selves neither spent nor faded, and 
well worthy to be the theme of 
heroic song. 

The Captive 

We are quite sure that thousands 
of our little’evacuees. in the country" 
are sharpening their wits and dis- ‘ 
covering all sorts of new adventures, 
but we may hope that none of the 
boy's will try the trick of a boy who 
found his way to the London 
Hospital some y'ears ago. 

Discovering an empty churn, the 
boy and his friends set themselves 
to imitate a famous conjurer, one 
of whose mystifying tricks was 
performed with a similar receptacle. 
But whereas they could not keep 
Houdini in his churn, they could, 
not get the boy out of this one. 

The lid was put on, a boy gave 
it two or three taps from the out¬ 
side, -and the boy' within was a 
prisoner. Most of the brothers and 
fathers in the street tried their 
hand at extricating him, but for 
four hours he was a prisoner before 
they bore him off to the hospital, 
where the surgical staff, unable to 
extract him, cut the churn off.him 
and restored the boy to daylight. 

How the Others 
Live 

Workmen’s compensation cases 
often bring to light social parti¬ 
culars of much interest. A crippled 
youth of 19 claimed compensation 
for the death of his father, who 
helped to support him. As a 
surgical bootmaker the boy earns 
only iSs a week, and he has to find : 
Rent of furnished room . irs 
For service . . . 5s 

Insurance . . .is 

Fares . . . .23 

Food, clothes, and so on, if only 
put a-t 1 os a week, make the total 
roundly 30s. The judge awarded 
him £250 as compensation for the 
death of his father. 

A FAMILY OFFER 

Australia is proud of this letter 
received the other day by ‘Adelaide’s 
Lord Mayor. It comes from the 
owner of a garage firm on Yorke 
Peninsula. 

We have one of the best motor 
businesses on Yorke Peninsula. 
Our property is all freehold and 
there are no encumbrances. 

My two sons, who are both 
married, and have small children, 
are prepared to close the business, 
and we are all ready to go into any 
type of motor engineering for the 
military or Air Force. 


The Man Who Tried to 
Save Germany 


|t is ten years since the last 
moderate statesman of 
Germany died. 

Had he lived he might have 
saved his country from Hitlerism, 
for he was resolved to pursue the 
path of reasonableness and good¬ 
will, and was building up a peaceful 
and cooperative friend¬ 
ship with the rest of 
Europe when bis life 
came to its sudden 
end. He was Gustav 
Stresemann, one of the 
high hopes of that 
Europe torn and bleed¬ 
ing after the war. He 
was Germany’s strong¬ 
est man when Death 
took him. 

He was born into a 
middle - class family. 

He received the usual 
patriotic education. 

He went into business. 

He went into politics. 

He was a Big Navy 
man, a believer in force. 

When the war came he 



make them friends he gave the 
rest of his life. 

He signed - the Treaty" of 
Locarno, which opened up the path 
to peace, and when he returned to 
Berlin he needed police protection. 
He was accused of betrayal, but he 
held on his course. 

He was a loyal be¬ 
liever in the German 
Republic and did all he 
could to win over to it 
the young men, who 
were inclined to con¬ 
sider it responsible for 
their own distress and 
theircountry’s humilia¬ 
tion. ’’ Unless we can 
count on the young 
man,"-he said, “the 
German Republic lias 
no foundations.” He 
spoke of himself as the 
last- defence against 
Germany’s Fascist 
chaos. He might have 
defended it with success 
if his health had not 
broken down. But he 


felt that his country was bound to was already a dying man. He had 
win. When jt ended he felt broken disregarded his doctor’s warnings. - 
by its failure. He harboured thoughts- Once at Geneva, when he had -been 
of revenge. left in bed early in the evening for a 

Then in 1922 he saw the light. , long night’s rest, declared to be 
If Europe was ever to find rest urgently' necessary, he appeared 
and recuperation, he said, the an hour or two later at a party, 
only way was an understanding where he felt it was even more 
between Germany, and France, necessary for him to be, so that 


Partly this change was due to his 
acquaintance with a Frenchman 
of great wisdom and great charm ; 
but Stresemann would have come 


he might carry on the political 
conversations of the day. He had 
given up everything else, even his 
family life, which was dear to him, 


to it probably without that, for for the work his country needed 


he had studied the problem of 
real and lasting peace with a desire 
to get at the heart of it, and the 
h.eart of it was thgt Europe could 
never settle down until France and 
Germany were faithful friends. To 


him to do, which he believed 
nobody else was capable of doing. 

Events proved that he was 
right. The chaos of Fascism 
submerged the country. , There 
was no one to defend it. 


Are You Entitled to an 
Opinion ? 


We hear opinions everywhere, 
especially in these days, but are we 
always satisfied that those who hold 
them are entitled to them ? Are we 
sure that we ourselves are always 
entitled to our opinion ? 

Tn 1829 Robert Southey, at that 
1 time Poet Laureate, published 
two volumes on the Progress 
and Prospects of Society. Lord 
Macaulay reviewed them, arid by 
the force of his reason, the pungency 
of his wit, and the strength of his 
common sente "slew poor Southey’s 
work as effectually as if he had 
tossed the whole edition of it into 
the fire. 

He began by saying that the 
subject of Southey’s volumes is 
one of the most difficult which 
could present itself to the judgment 
of men, and its adequate treatment 
demands the highest qualities of 
the human mind ; but Southey 
brought to his task “ two faculties 
which were never, we believe, 
vouchsafed in measures so copious 
to any human being—the faculty 
of believing without a reason, and 
the faculty of hating without a 
provocation.” 

A chain of associations is to him 
what a chain of leasofiing is to other 
men ; and what he calls his opinions. 
are, in fact, merely his tastes. 

The great word Opinion ’is used 
loosely and has come to mean 
almost the same thing as we 
understand by the word Taste. 
But there is a vital difference 
between these two words, and that 
difference is of the highest possible 
importance now, when everyone 
is airing his opinions on almost 
all subjects under the sun, as if 
what he chooses to think is the 
final verdict of ultimate Truth. 
Are we entitled to an opinion on all 
the things we talk about so freely ? 


The word Opinion signifies " a 
-judgment formed on evidence that 
does not produce knowledge or 
certainty.” Locke describes it as 
‘‘ receiving any proposition as true 
upon arguments or proofs that are 
found to persuade us to receive it as 
true, without certain knowledge 
that it is so.” 

In whatever sense the word may 
be used, in matters of serious 
interest we ought to understand by 
it that thought and judgment have 
gone to its making. We do not 
expect a lawyer, when we consult 
him for an opinion, to treat the 
matter as a question of taste ; and 
which of us would go to a doctor 
who regarded our ailing bodies as a 
critic studies the works of a painter, 
a musician, or a poet ? Yet we 
find people giving us their opinions 
on the gravest matters of life as if 
there were no fixed principles, no 
ascertained facts accumulated by 
history, and no duty to think before 
we speak. If this habit obtained 
among men of science knowledge 
would be in a state of chaos, like 
the world’s politics. 

All the Oxygen in 
the World 

Oxygen is one of the great necessi¬ 
ties of life. Without it'nothing 
could live. Then how great must 
be the quantity of oxygen available 
for life ! 

It was estimated by Michael 
Faraday that for the breathing of 
all the human beings in the world 
no less than a thousand million 
pounds of oxygen is required daily, 
and double that quantity for the 
animals. In fact, for all processes 
Faraday believed that more than 
7,000,000 tons of oxygen is needed 
every day, or nearly 2600 million 
tons a year. 
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Gentleman Ne'er-Do-Well 


This story, comes from the end of last century, when the steamer 
Stella 'went doioit in the Channel, striking a rock in the fog. It is 
remembered in many books because of the courage of a stewardess who 
gave up her life, but one of the heroic deeds of that sad day is little 
known. It came to light in the courts long afterwards when mention 
was made of the death of a major who had gone down in the ship. 

His daughter was with him, and the father made a piteous appeal to 
d boatload of passengers to make room for the daughter, and a man 
stepped out of the boat and made way. He was a stranger whom 
nobody knew, and he went down with the father of the girl he had saved. 
Now follows this story of Fleet Street, written for us'at the time by one 
who knew the hero. ' , . .. ' . -■ 


W hen I first met Philip 
Howard (as we will call 
him) he was about 
forty, and I was still in 
my teens ; we were both pur¬ 
suing glory, but he wanted his 
with a satisfactory alloy of hard 
cash, and I was young enough to 
be less practical. 

Our meeting happened in this 
wise. I was combining work in 
a lawyer’s- office with experi¬ 
ments in literature, and sent 
some humorous verses to the 
first number of a much-heralded ; 
'Manchester comic paper. They 
were promptly accepted,/ and 
Howard, as editor and pro¬ 
prietor, invited me to contribute 
regularly.- When the journal 
was a few weeks old he wrote 
saying he was moving up to 
■London, and must see me at his 
new office the next day. 

Joining the Staff 

" All my staff have deserted 
me except the cartoonist,” he 
wrote bitterly, " and I look to you 
to throw-yourself in the breach.” 

So I went and did so. He was 
a dark, alert man, consumed 
with a constant fever of impa¬ 
tience. Rushing me upstairs 
before we had exchanged a dozen 
words, he introduced me to the 
cartoonist, a perspiring, bewil¬ 
dered young man, who was 


smoking a pipe and sketching 
desperately in an almost empty 
room. “I say, this left leg’s too 
short,” shouted Howard, scan¬ 
ning the political cartoon that 
stood finished on an easel while 
the worried artist was shaking 
hands with me. 

Restless, tireless, opinionated, 
capable, he fully believed in him¬ 
self- and was curtly intolerant.of 
incapacity in others. He never 
asked me if I could do what he 
required, but would simply tell 
me to do it, taking for granted 
that I could, so that I formed a 
wholesome habit of taking it for 
granted too. 

He and I and the artist pretty 
well filled the paper betwe n 
us while he was reconstructing 
his staff, and he complained 
clamorously that he was work¬ 
ing himself to death and being 
harassed out of his senses by the 
police, entirely for the benefit of 
an imbecile public that could not 
be made to recognise that our 
paper had eclipsed Punch. 

In the Limelight 

But I was not slow to realise 
that he could not be happier in 
quieter circumstances: he loved 
to feel that he was in the limelight, 
creating sensations, attracting 
attention and being applauded or 
howled at all the time. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Do You Know 

Who met a pieman going 
to the fair ? 

. \. uoutig oiftuic; 

S ome mice who lived in a 
house where there was a 
-' fierce cat met to discuss ways 
"of avoiding this ever-present 
danger. “ It is quite easy,” 
said one young mouse. “ Let 
■ us tie a bell round the cat’s 
neck and then we shall 
always know where he is.” 
• All the other mice squeaked 
-'approval of this plan except 
' one, who, to their dismay, 
'asked, “ How shall we manage 
to tie the bell ? ” 
t . ( Some things arc easier said 
, than done. 

’ 1 dust Before Sleeping 

E ke on my bed mv limbs I 
lay 

Cod grant me grace my 
prayers to say. 

O God, preserve my mother 
dear 

In health and strength - for 
many a year. 

And O preserve my father too. 
And may I pay him reverence 
due ; 

And may I my best thoughts 
employ 

To be my parents’ hope and 

joy 

And O preserve my brothers 
both 
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From evil doings and from 
sloth, 

And may we always love each 
other. 

Our friends, our lather, and 
our mother. 

And still, O Lord, to me 
impart 

An innocent and grateful 
heart. 

That after my last sleep I may 
Awake to Thy eternal day. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge ' 

Bible Question 

Who was the dreamer referred 
to in the following passage from 
the Bible ? 

And he dreamed, and be¬ 
hold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven, the angels 
of God ascending and descend¬ 
ing on it. 

qcyp[ 


His trouble with the police was 
that to advertise the journal he 
sprinkled the streets with sand¬ 
wich-men dressed in judicial 
wigs and gowns, and these men 
were continually being arrested 
or summoned for causing obstruc¬ 
tions. After writing humorous 
notes most of the morning, dis¬ 
posing of his correspondence, 
racing through yards of proofs, 
interviewing callers, radiating 
ideas for cartoons and comic 
drawings, quarrelling with the 
publisher down in the shop, and 
indignantly repulsing inconsid¬ 
erate persons who attempted to 
collect accounts before he was 
ready to pay them, he would 
whirl off, north, south, east, or 
west, meet his lawyer at the 
police-court, personally superin¬ 
tend the.defence of one of his 
“ judges," ostentatiously pay 
the man’s fine with a keen eye on 
its value as an advertisement, 
look out for reports of the case, 
and be righteously exasperated 
if they were too brief. 

A Statement of Affairs 

“ You put in your bill at the 
end of the quarter,” he said when 
I hinted that my own services 
had not yet received any ac¬ 
knowledgment ; but when I did 
put it in it brought nothing out, 
and by the end of next quarter 
there was nothing left to put it 
into. 

In his fiery, headlong lashion 
he sent round uncompromising 
notices to the effect that, owing 
entirely to the scandalous rapa¬ 
city of his creditors, the paper 
was dead ; and he appointed a 
meeting'' at which he was to 
make-a frank statement of his 
affairs. 

I attended that meeting. He 
asked me to, because lie said he 
knew I would support him. It 
overflowed the editorial room, 
for there were at least a score of 
gloomy creditors, stolid men of 
business, several of them accom¬ 
panied by their lawyers. Howard 
rose at the end of the table, his 
long, sallow, black-bearded face 
severely set, his sharp black eyes 
alive and alert, and I knew it 
gave him a. thrill to feel that he 
was the centre of attraction, tlie 
cause of this pretentious gather¬ 
ing. He began slowly-, impres¬ 
sively^, in short, snappy sen¬ 
tences. 

” I have made nothing out of 
this business myself,” he went 
on. “ I have lived on a glass 
of milk and a scone. I have 
starved, and often camped out 
on the floor of this office all 
night, like a soldier on a cam¬ 
paign.” 


Insulted 

He warmed up and waxed 
angry. He declared that his 
creditors were' responsible for his 
failure ; charged the paper manu¬ 
facturer with supplying inferior 
paper ; asserted that the printer 
and the engraver had wrecked 
him by never getting their work 
done to time ; levelled an accus¬ 
ing finger at the publisher, and 
ended by pointing out one das¬ 
tardly creditor who had recently 
called while he was in the next 
room, washing his hands, and 
had departed with his diamond 
ring and gold sleeve-links. “ I. 
left them here, on this table, 
while I went to have a wash, and 


when I came back they' were 
gone. That man had taken 
them,” he thundered, keeping 
one finger stiffened towards the 
culprit as if it were a, revolver, 
” and he had the impertinence 
to send me the pawn-tickets ! 
He had pawned them, gentle¬ 
men, and appropriated the 
money- on account of his paltry- 
bill. That’s what I have had to 
put up with. That’s the kind of 
treatment I have had to endure. 
Robbed of mv personal property- 
and insulted with the pawn- 
ticket! ” 

It certainly seemed an inade¬ 
quate end to a very long speech, 
and the creditors did not dis¬ 
semble their annoyance. The 
meeting broke up in confusion, 
the creditors trampling heavily 
aftcr one another downstairs, 
protesting stormi! v. 

Signs of Prosperity 

. Then he reappeared to me in 
Walbrook. He was. careering 
along at his customary- flying 
walk, and the only change in his 
outward aspect was that he 
wore blue spectacles. 

” Hullo ! I’ve been looking 
for y-ou 1 ” he said. “ I owe you 
some money.” I did not deny' it. 

‘'I’ve arranged all my old 
affairs; I never liked owing 
anybody- anything. Send me 
your bill,” he cried. " Call and 
see me, day after tomorrow. I 
want y-ou to do some work.” • 

He had a considerable staff, I 
found, and an imposing suite of 
offices in Queen Victoria Street, 
and was editing and publishing 
three trade journals. 

" I say-,” he greeted me, when 
I entered his private room, ” I 
had no idea I owed you all this 
bill y-ou'have sent me. Cut it in 
halves and I'll square up here 
and now.” I cut it, and put my 
half in my- pocket. 

“ Now, we start a new. volume 
of the confectionery journal next 
month,” he continued, getting 
straightway to business. ” I want 
you to do me an introductory- 
poem, and I’ve got a picture of 
a watchman that will do to 
illustrate it. So you’ll have 
to pull him into it somehow. 
See ? ” 

Legal Squabbles 

I knew nothing of confec¬ 
tionery, but I knew him too well 
to imagine that he would regard 
that as an excuse for declining 
his commission. 

“ Any particular facts about 
confectionery,” I inquired, fish¬ 
ing cautiously, “ that you would 
like the poem to lav stress on ?■” 

“ Give ns full credit,” he said, 
thoughtfully, “ for all the good 
we have done the trade in the 
past year. Don’t forget that we 
claim to have abolished the 
clumsy- old rule of thumb, in 
measuring ingredients, in favour 
of weights and scales.” 

For five minutes he immersed 
me in a torrent of similar sug¬ 
gestions ; then I went away and 
wrote the poena without under¬ 
standing it, and he published it 
with the watchman, and praised 
it as if he had done it himself. 

In his excitable fashion he 
would write to me once or twice 
a week giving or reiterating 
instructions. 

Throughout this busy period 
he was perpetually- involved in 


legal squabbles. Old creditors 
were suing him ; he was suing 
rebellious advertisers who were 
sceptical concerning his guaran¬ 
teed circulations ; and as he was 
all the while raging up and down 
the columns of his three journals, 
breathing libels as a dragon 
breathes fire, he had never 
finished with one lawsuit before 
another had begun. 

He made a good deal of money- 
out of his journals, but before 
long- he wearied of them, sold 
them, and founded a weekly 
comic paper for smokers. He 
pushed it with his usual energy 
and confidence, but it would not 
go ; within three months, having 
swallowed most of his capital, 
it died suddenly-,, and he disap¬ 
peared again, hotly- pursued by 
his creditors. . 

Two years elapsed before, I 
saw him again ; then, one Satur¬ 
day afternoon, he swooped upon 
me unexpectedly. He had estab¬ 
lished a small printing business 
in South London, he informed 
me, and, bubbling over with a 
project for reviving his comic 
weekly for smokers, he issued 
peremptory orders for me to" get 
six tobacco stories ready- for it 
forthwith. He discussed his 
arrangements with unabated en¬ 
thusiasm over some light refresh¬ 
ment, shook hands with his old 
native gusto, and. rushed off, as 
usual, as if he had not a moment 
to spare. 

I never saw him again. 

The Hero 

J-Jn was that manrivlio gave up 
his seat in a boat, a week or 
two later, and went down in the 
Stella. I saw his name in the 
lists of the drowned, and it wrts 
strange to think of him as I had 
known him, and to read how his 
body had been washed ashore 
near a. far-off French fishing 
village, where a simple old priest 
and his kindly people laid it 
reverently in their bleak little 
chapel till such friends as he had 
here could bring it home for 
burial. 

Then, when the editor of a 
weekly paper, to which he had 
been a regular contributor for 
many- ’ years’, ■'collected material 
for an obituary- notice and inter¬ 
viewed some of the Stella, sur¬ 
vivors, the man he described to 
them—sallow-faced, with a short 
pointed black beard and blue 
glasses—was commonly-.’, recog¬ 
nised as the unknown, who had 
given his chance, of, safety- away 
to another. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■' 

It was like him, after all, to be 
so recklessly impetuous ; it was 
like him, too, to be inspired with 
such coolness and indomitable 
pluck at a crisis ; but it was not 
like him to be in a difficulty that 
he could not get out of. 

Wonderful Facts 
About You 

38. How Food Builds Up 
All Parts of the Body 

The use of any part of the body 
means that to some. extent that 
part will be destroyed, Or used up. 
Thus when a muscle contracts it 
becomes slightly smaller, because 
part of it is destroy-ed in giving the 
muscle power to contract. Food 
taken into the body makes good 
this loss of tissue. Now, tissues 
differ a great deal, but the food 
repairs them all. A navvy requires 
much muscle to be repaired and 
little bfain, -but a doctor much 
brain and little muscle. In 1 each 
case the body uses the food where 
it is required. . 
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CLEAN HANDS 

0lkani.iness is well known to 
keep disease away, but it is 
not generally .known that soap, by 
which cleanliness is achieved, keeps 
the monster cod-fish away from 
the pearl diver. This fish is a great 
enemy to the divers, for it comes 
up to them, smells round until it 
discovers their naked hands, 'and 
then tries to bite them off. If, 
however, the diver’s hands have 
been thoroughly cleansed with 
soap and warm water before he 
descends it removes every possible 
t race of grease or perspiration, 
which by its smell attracts the 
monster. 

Threats at the Zoo 

'JpiiF. porcupine squeaked to the 
yak, 

" I have arrows all over my back— 
I might shoot one at you ! ” 

Mooed the yak, “ If you do, 

I’ve a keeper who’ll give you a 
smack ! ” 

ARITHMETIC puzzle 

^ boy asked a shepherd how many 
sheep he had in a certain fold. 
“ You shall reckon for yourself,” 
answered the shepherd. “ If I 
had as many more and half as 
many more and seven besides I 
should have just thirty-two.” How 
many sheep were in the fold ? 

■Answer mxlweek 

. Fair Bargain 

mean countryman, while visit¬ 
ing a town, decided to have 
liis photograph taken, but he refused 
to pay the price the photographer 
charged. 

After much argument it was 
agreed that the photographer should 
take a half-length picture at half the 
usual price. The mean man, well 
pleased with liis bargain, paid his 
money and went-home. 

But lie was not so pleased when 
lie received the prints a few 
days later and found that they 
represented him from the waist 
downwards ! - 


Jacko’s New Car 



Tacko banged on Chimp’s door one morning and asked if he would like a 
v run in his new car. ” Car ! ” exclaimed Chimp, dashing out. It was 
only a wooden box on four pram wheels, but it “ went.” My word ! It 
went! They made quite a sensation as they rattled down the High Street. 


Do You Live in Dateshead ? 

'[’he word has nothing to do with 
a gate, but is really Goat’s- 
head, and niay refer to- a goat’s 
head set on a pole as a tribal em¬ 
blem by some people who settled 
here in ancient times. 

A Beheaded Word 

'['iiey use my whole to carry glass; 

I later to my sender pass. 
Behead me, and I am the speed 
At which you run or walk, or read ; 
Now take my tail o,ff, you will find 
An animal you have to mind ; 
Behead again, restore my tail, 

I hope at lunch you did not fail; 
Cut off my tail again, and that 
Will show exactly where I’m at; 
Again remove my tail, and, lo ! 

■ <\ smaller word you could not show. 

An steer next week 

Keep Smiling 

'['here’s always left a little ray 
To brighten up our sorrow ; 
Today will soon be yesterday-, • 
And Hope dwells in tomorrow. 
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Reading Across. 1 A kind 
of snare. 4 A shelf. 8 Organ 
of vision. • 9 A short poem. 
10 A Scottish Highlander. . 12 
Resting: on. 14 You and me. 
15 The upper end of the elbow. 
17. The-ermine. 19 Exhausted. 
20 You and l. 21 To fly aloft 
22 A lar.Gfe pitcher. 24 To 
batter, or force in, 26 Organ 
of hearing. 27 Joint connecting 
foot and leg. 28 Parched. 

Reading Down. 1 Abys¬ 
sinia's rightful ruler. 2 A young 
hawk. 3 A golfer drives from 
this. 4 Behold. 5 To instruct. 
6 The headquarters of a 
regiment. 7 A long, in¬ 
definite space of time. 11 
Pertaining to the side. 13 
Above and touching. 16 French 
for no. ' 17 Small particle of 
fire. 18 To transport over a 
river. 19 In this manner. 20 
To destroy by degree?.- 21 The 
ocean. 23 To marry. 25 Atyself. 

• Answer next week 


The Letter E 

pm letter E is the most often 
used of all the vowels, and 
many big words contain no other 
vowel. It is quite an amusing and 
instructive!game to see how many 
such words we can write down in a 
given time. Here are a few con¬ 
taining the vowel E five times each: 

Effervescence, en feeblenient, 
elevenpence, defencelessness. 

A CHINESE SAYING 

[he starveling cat maintains the 
firm belief 

That every well-fed cat must be a 
thief. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn are near together 
in tho cast. In 
the morning 
Venus is in tho 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 7.30 
on Wednesday 
morning, September 25. 



A Little-Known Great River 

gosiETHiNG of the immense size of 
the Amazon can be imagined by 
considering its tributary the Ma¬ 
deira. Flowing through the almost 
unexplored heart of South America, 
the Madeira is very little known ; 
but it is certainly one of the 
grandest streams in the world. It 
is 2000 miles long, and where it joins 
the main stream it is about two 
miles wide. During the rainy sea¬ 
son it rises more than 50 feet, 
flooding in its upper course alone 
about 35,000 square miles for three 
or four months. Some of its tribu¬ 
taries are over 800 miles long. 

How Dr Johnson Wrote His Name 

gAMUEL Johnson, the uncouth 
figure who won a great name in 
English literature, was born at' 
Lichfield on September 18, 1709, 
the son of a bookseller. His most 
famous work was his dictionary-; 
but it was his personality rather 

tlian his writings that made him 
known. Rough, but warm-hearted, 
he won the affection of nearly all 
the writers of his day and became 
the central figure of a great age. 

Not Strictly Correct 

-pHEY were having a botany lesson, 
and tiic teacher asked the 
children if they knew what made 
the leaves turn red in the autumn. 

Up popped one hand, and only one. 

“ Well, Tommy ? ” asked the 
teacher of the owner of the hand. 

“ Please, miss,” replied Tommy, 
” they blush to think how green 
they have been all the summer.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. £300 
What Am 1? Tire 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 

Fine feathers make fine birds 
Lionel, Norman, Jack, Paul 


let on Parle Francais 



An Adventure With Snakes 

A reader gives us her experience 
outside Durban. 

Two girl friends and I were 
playing in the garden when it was 
suggested that we should make a 
sunimer-liouse of banana leaves and 
spend the day in it. 1 ' 

We had -not been in the house 
long when I heard a hissing noise 
behind me, and saw a mamba in 
my work-box. 

While I ran (o the house for help 
some passing Indians came to see 
what was the matter, and killed 
six black mambas with sticks. 

Evidently we had built our house 
in the neighbourhood of a snake’s 
nest. 


Une Aventure avec das Serpants 

Une lectrice nous raconte son 
aventure aux environs de Durban. 

Deux de mes amies et moi jouions 
an jardin lorsqu’on proposa de 
faire tin pavilion de feuiiles de 
bananier et d’y passer la journee. 

Nous n’y ctions que depuis pen 
de temps quand j’entendis derriere 
moi un sifflement, et vis un mamba 
dans rna corbeiile a ouvrage. 

Tandis que je courais. a la maison 
chercher <lu secours, les Indiens 
accoururcnt voir ce qui se passait 
et tuerent six mambas noirs a coups 
de baton. , 

II est Evident que. nous avions 
constant notre pavilion dans Ie 
voisinage d’un nid de serpents. 


CN NATURE STRIP 


How They Defend Themselves 



\W 

Eagle with talons 


Swordfish with sword 


Swan with wings 


Hedgehog with spines 


September 2!, 1940 

Honour is a 
Fine Word 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Honour is a word with a 
fine sound. Will you tell me wliat 
it means ? 

Man. Yes, it is a splendid word, 
and it has a splendid meaning. It 
is own brother to honesty, which 
really means full of honour. “ An 
honest man’s the noblest work of 
God,” and, as' such, possesses 
honour. Honour means a full and 
proper sense of a high standard of 
conduct. A man of honour is one 
for whom to do wilful wrong is 
difficult or impossible, because of 
the fine spirit that dwells in him. 

Boy. Can a man act wrongly 
and yet be honourable ? 

M an. Assuredly ! No man can 
avoid error, however good his will; 
but there is all the difference in the 
world between honourable and dis¬ 
honourable mistakes. • When the 
man of honour realises that lie has 
made a mistake which injures 
another he hastens to repair it to 
the limit of his power. The essential 
point is that honour prevents a 
man from being dishonest. 

Boy. So that an honourable 
man cannot feel ashamed ? 

Man. That is the joy and privi¬ 
lege of being honourable. Failure, 


Stay Put 

and 

Stick It 


loss, poverty, have no power to 
degrade the man of honour. He 
remains whole, upheld by liis 
integrity. 

Boy. But may not poverty 
bring a man to shame ? 

Man. . If from early years a 
person is subjected to undeserved 
poverty, driving him to sordid 
experiments to keep himself alive, 
the effect may be to distort his 
mind and to rob him in self-respect. 
Honour in such a case may become 
to him a word of mockery. A well- 
governed country seeks through 
wise laws to prevent this happening, 
and to make it possible for what is 
good in human nature to triumph. 
Every child should have the oppor¬ 
tunity’ to grow up honourably. 

Boy. Honour, then, has no¬ 
thing to do with success in life ? 

Man. It has no necessary con¬ 
nection. . “ Tis not in mortals to 
command success,” whether by 
worthy or unworthy means, if we 
have merely’ money success in 
mind ; but if we speak of true 
success, of winning what is truly 
worth having, honour is all. 


RESTLESSNESS 
IN CHILDREN 

The usual cause is constipation. 
When a child's bowels are full 
of poisonous wasteful at ter natural 
rest is impossible. A spoonful of 
' California Syrup of Figs ' gently 
moves the bowels, clears away all 
clogging hard waste and leaves the 
little inside sweet and clean. Once 
rid of this disagreeable sour matter 
a child sleeps soundly and wakes up 
the picture of brightness. 

Get a bottle of this safe laxative 
today, but be sure to ask for 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ' brand. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/3 and 
2 / 6 . The larger size is the cheaper 
in the long run. 
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